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poor-law overseers of the southern counties, under bonds of apprenticeship, to the rising manufacturing towns of the north.    These children were treated hardly better than slaves, which indeed they really were.    They were worked day and night, and it is even said that one gang, when exhausted, went to rest in the beds still warm of those who were coming on to work.    Attention having been drawn to this state of things by the epidemics which arose from overcrowding, a Board of Health was appointed in 1796, and in 1802 the Act already named was passed, which declares in the preamble that certain regulations were become necessary to preserve the health and morals of the great number of male and female apprentices whom it was then the practice to employ in cotton and woollen mills.    The Act began by requiring factories to be well whitewashed twice a year, and a sufficient number of windows to be provided to supply fresh air.    The next clause obliges every master to supply each of his apprentices with one new suit of clothes yearly, showing that it was legally bound apprentices with whom the Act really dealt.    The time of working was not to exceed twelve hours daily, and night work was prohibited, with certain exceptions.     Apprentices were to be instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic.    Male and female apprentices were not to sleep in the same room, nor were more than two "to sleep in the same bed.    A long  clause  governs   the   instruction  and   conduct   of apprentices on Sundays, all these matters being looked after by two visitors appointed by the justices.    The point of greatest interest aljout this Act, now wholly repealed by the Factory and Workshop Act, is the fact that it applied directly only to legal apprentices, who, being